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ALL  OVER  AMERLCA.  ,  .  TffE  CILOICE  OE EXPERIEIVCEJ 

More  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before ! 
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N.y 


I  SMOKED 
/VlANy  DIFFERENT 

BRANDS   AND 

COM  PA  RED— it's 

CAMELS  WITH  ME.' 


iVe  TRIED 
OTHER  BRANDS 
-NOTHING    SUITS 
M/'T-ZONE' 
LIKE  A  CAMEL.' 


CA/VIELS 

ARE  THE 

'CHOICE  OF 

EXPERIENCE' 

WITH  /ME.' 


CAMELS  SUIT  ME 

BETTER  ALL  WAYS. 

THEY  TASTE  SO  GOOD 

-THE/  SMOKE  SO 

MILD  AND  COOL.' 
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RODEO 
BRONC-RIDING  STAR 


HOLDER  OF  NATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  FISHING  RECORDS 


INTERNATIONAL 
10-GOAL  POLO  STAR 


TABLE-TENNIS 
STAR 


our 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

•  All  over  America,  the  story's  the 
same!  ^  ith  smoker  after  smoker 
who  has  tried  and  compared  differ- 
ent brands  of  cigarettes.  Camels  are 
the  "Choice  of  Experience""! 

Try  Camels  in  your  '"T-Zone" — • 
that's  T  for  Taste  and  T  for  Throat 
—  and  you'll  see  why!  Compare 
Camels  for  rich,  full  flavor;  for 
mild,  cool  smoking  —  and  you'll 
agree  with  the  millions  of  smokers 
who  say  Camels  suit  them  to  a  "T"! 
Let  your  own  experience  tell  you 
why  more  people  are  smoking 
Camels  than  ever  before! 


According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

More  DoaoRS  Smoke  Camels 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

When  113. BP7  iloriors  from  coa.'t  lo  coast  were  asked  by  three 
imU'peiulcnl  rfseurrh  orguiii/ations  to  name  the  ciparelle  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named   Camel  than  any  other  brand! 


STEVENS 


when  the  Spirit  moves  you 


.  .  .  sailing  hlnes 


Beginning   left,  and  clockwise — 

Red  or  blue  striped  cotton  shirt, 

10  to  22    $3.98 
Easy-going  culottes,   10  to  22     $5 

Playsuit  brightened   with   fire-en- 
gine red  rick   rack,    10  to  20     $5 


Overall  with  huge  hip  pockets, 
Red  or  blue  checked  cotton  shirt, 


10  to  22    $5.95 
10  to  22    $3.98 


Wide-skirted   jumper   with   bright 

red  rick  rack,  10  to  20     $8.95 

Sailor  dress  with  white  braid  and 

eagle  emblem.    10  to  20     $8.95 

Boxy  jacket  with  tremendous  pock- 
ets, 10  to  22     $7.95 
Well-designed  bra,  small,  medium 

or  large  sizes  $1.98 
Pedal  pushers,  10  to  22     $3.98 

Farmington  Sports  Shop — 3rd  Floor 


Breeze  right  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 

in  fun-loving  blue  denims  that  take  to 

any  sort  of  sport — stoop  to  any  mundane 

chore.    Your  laundry,  bless  it,  is  a 

beauty  treatment  for  Sailing  Blues* 

the  tough  but  not  rough  denim  that's 

fun  to  wear.    Only  at  Stevens  in  Chicago. 
rilAS.  A.  STKVKXS  &  t'«..  J>»T\TE    «<TIIEET 


lunior  vogue 
1629  ORRlNGTON  AVENUE 

"Next  Door  to  Cooley's" 


f-^reSentd 


PRIS"  ARMSTRONG-MODELING 


Tie  your  best  beau  in  Barnett's  lOO"" 
woolen  plaid  shortie  coat  Comes  in 
several  plaid  combinations  to  offset  tfie 
monotone  of  solid   suit  colors. 

Sizes  10  to  18--  $39.95 
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"THE  way  you  want  to  look,  slim  in  the  waist, 
rounded  in  the  hips  with  a  longer  line  for 
added  height.  Goes  under  your  furs  .  .  .  goes 
everywhere.  Navy,  red,  aequo,  gorbardine  .  .  . 
$65.00. 


620    Church 


Eranston 
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♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


Oasis 
Little  Club 


♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 


Where  the  kids  meet  to  eat*  For  the  best 
in  food^  ^Tine<  and  music  everyone  goes 
to  the  small  club* 


4400  Simpsoti 


Skokie  26S8 
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J<»      ANN     JENKINS Former     Naw      Outcn.      "Typical      Coed"      of     N.      V. 

Alpha  Phi  Sorority.  Purple  Parrot  model.  Jo  Ann  is  a  popular 
Junior  model  .  .  .  has  had  movie  offers,  and  in -it rue ts  modeling 
riasses    at    Patricia    Sle\  ens    Model-    Finishing    School. 


I  lortnwedtem    BEAUTIES 
ARE  OUTSTANDING  AMONG 


l-^citplcia Stevens 

FAMOUS  MODELS 


Sh 


CL 


in  K^nicaao  It  A 

l-^ctlplcla  ^L 


evens 


MODELS  FLMSHING  SCHOOL:    30  W.  Washington 

Phone:    State  1781 


MODELS  CASTING  AGENCY:  360  N,  Michigan 

Phone:    State  7883 

Chicago  -  Hollywood  -  Dallas  -  San  Francisco  -  St.  Louis  -  Kansas  City  -  Milwaukee  -  Indianapolis  -  Cincinnati  -  Minneapolis  -  Detroit 


^Ao.    J    in    a   series    of   ,\orthjtesterii    bfaitfi^s 
who    are    famous    Patricia    Stetcits    Models) 


VILLA 
MOD  ERNE 


\-L^ai3XVtct  ^"^ 


^^   LOUNGE        "^ 

•  ROUTE  41    . 
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LETTERS    TO    TH  E 
EDITORS 

Dear  Editor: 

Last    week    in    English    A2,    the 
professor   talked   about   your  maga- 
zine  and   he   didn't   sound   pleased. 
He  said  vour  jokes  were  prehistoric, 
the   humor   pastoral,   the  articles  inane 
and  vacuous,  the  cartoons  puerile,  and  tlic 
editors  and  staff  undoubtedly  hydrocephalic 
He    said    your    magazine    appealed    onlv    u 
peasants.     But    I    like    it.     Am    I    a    peasant:- 
^\■hat   is   a    peasant   anvwa\?      Is   it   good   m 
bad? 

Puzzled  Freshman. 


Dear  Puzzled  Freslnimn, 

As  you  have  undoubtedly  found  out  by  tJiis 
time,  everything  that  yortliwestern  students 
write  does  not  please  the  professors,  especially 
those  of  the  English  department.  Turn  about 
is  fair  play  they  sax,  and  in  accordance  icitli 
iJiis  idea  ice  would  like  to  state  that  we 
doubt  if  a  magazine  written  by  the  English 
professors  would  be  very  pleasing  to  tlie 
studotts. 

Is    \our    instructor    trying    to   show    of) 
man\    adjectives! 

As  for  this  peasant  idea.  fVe  aren't  quite 
sure  what  one  is,  but  if  it's  good,  you  are 
and   if   it's    bad,  you   aren't. 

The  Co-eds. 


ON  THE  COVER:  The  expression  on  the  face  of 
ED  HUME  (-N)  indicates  an  enjoyable  formal 
evening  ahead  with  NANCY  HOWES  (KAG). 
How  graceful  can  you  get.?  Photo  by  Rog 
Wyckhoff  and  Bruce  Bleitz. 
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he  Purple  Parrot 
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BIRD'S  EYE 


Contrary  Mary 

Maybe  you'll  ciiitingly  ask  us, 
"Where  have  you  been?"  when  we 
tell  you  we  just  discovered  that  Dr. 
Hutchins,  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  a  daughter  who  is  a 
student  at,  of  all  places,  Northwest- 
ern. .'\nyway  we  think  the  fact  is 
interesting  and  worth  mentioning.  We 
and  some  of  our  more  sophisticated 
friends  have  been  lauding  the  south 
side  institution  and  its  prrjgressive 
educational  system  as  developed  by 
Dr.  Hutchins.  We  constantly  com- 
pare the  two  schools  and  Chicago 
always  comes  out  on  top.  We  ha\e 
been  intrigued  by  a  system  that  at- 
tempts to  give  a  student  a  broad,  en- 
grossing training  in  the  humanities 
before  allowing  him  to  specialize:  a 
system  that  gives  a  student  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  independence  by 
making  attendance  optional,  by  tak- 
ing grading  out  of  the  hands  of  in- 
structors. If  we  were  sold  on  the  plan, 
we  figined,  what  the  hell,  Hutchins 
should  be.  And  now  we  find  his  little 
girl  missing  all  that  fine  enlighten- 
ment, she  being  in  darkest  Evanston. 

We've  worked  out  two  p(jssible  ex- 
planations to  explain  this  whole 
strange  business  and  are  sure  that 
one  or  the  other  is  correct.  First  let 
us  submit  the  notion  that  Mary 
Hutchins's  being  here  may  be  a  self- 
sacrificial  (or  daughter  sacrificial) 
testing  by  the  good  doctor  of  his  edu- 


cational hypotheses.  It's  like  this— 
if  the  Chicago  plan  produces  good 
students,  as  it  does,  the  plan  is  good. 
.\nd  as  a  double  check,  the  negative 
hypothesis,  that  radically  different 
plans  produce  dolts.  If  so,  they  are 
valueless,  and  Hutchins's  theory  looks 
even  better.  Now  Northwestern  is  the 
Nadir,  if  Chicago  is  the  zenith  (and 
if  you'll  allow  the  ruthless  metaphor) . 
So  if  Mary  Hutchins,  a  perfectly  nice 
girl  of  good  intellectual  stock,  turns 
out  to  be  mentally  retarded,  or  some- 
thing of  a  behavior  problem,  after 
lour  years  of  regressive  N.  U.  educa- 
ti(jn,  papa  will  have  a  neat  feather  in 
his  cap— and  an  embarrassing  off- 
spring in   his  lap.    AVcll,  we'd  better 


reject  our  first  supposition  and  turn 
to  a  more  likely,  though  unhappily 
a  rather  treacherous,  possibility. 

Maybe  we're  romantics  to  suggest 
it,  but  might  not  Mary  be  a  Judas- 
like spy  or  sabotcu.se?  Think  of  what 
she  might  do.  She  could  tell  the  world 
all  the  awful  things  about  N.  U.  that 
we  know,  but  being  loyal  to  our  colors 
(white  and  purple,  we  believe)  ,  would 
never  talk  about.  She  could  set  pro- 
fessor against  professor,  department 
against  department,  even  school 
against  school.  And  we  may  be  overly 
suspicious,  but  could  it  be  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  \ery  week  we  first 
heard  about  Mary  Hutchins  was  the 
same  week  that  President  Snvder  an- 
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nounced  he  would  soon   resign?    He 
looks  younger   than   sixty  five   to   us. 

Laughing  Matter 

Psychologists  might  be  making  hol- 
iday over  a  tiny  fact  which  now  quiet- 
ly occurs  to  us.  So  might  politicians 
for  that  matter.  We  wonder  if  they've 
noticed  that  presidential  candidate 
Wallace's  initials  form  the  mildly 
laughing  word  "haw."  As  far  as  laugh- 
ter is  concerned,  there  isn't  a  more 
characteristic  word  than  "haw"  for  the 
former  vice-president.  A  giggle  would 
be  too  frivolous,  a  titter  much  too 
Wall-Streetish.  A  snicker  isn't  earthy 
enough  and  a  burst  of  true  laughter 
would  be  far  too  uninhibited  for  the 
lowan.  Chuckle  is  a  near  miss,  but 
"haw,"  simple,  honest,  and  shy,  is 
quite  perfect.  Unfortunately,  we 
can't  remember  having  seen  or  heard 
Henry  laugh,  but  we're  checking  on  it. 

Coffee  with  Oils 

If  you  are  a  misplaced  Bohemian, 
sadly  alone  and  disoriented  in  staid 
and  conventional  .Scott  Hall  Grill,  we 
have  found  a  sanctuary  for  you.  It's 
a  little  inconvenient  and  might  work 
a  hardship  on  you  if  you  went  there 
regularly  and  still  stayed  in  school. 
But  it's  worth  it  if  you  like  that  sort 
of  thing.  We're  speaking  of  a  little 
room  off  the  cafeteria  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago.  An  unimposing  bit 
of  basement,  whose  unfinished,  steam 
pipe-cluttered  walls  are  painted  a 
severe  yellow,  it  serves  as  the  cafe  and 
forum  for  ideas  to  students  of  the  fine 
arts  school  at  the  Institute.  When  we 
dropped  in  we  found  ourselves  sur- 
roimded  by  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
bangs,  beards  and  berets.  The  wildly 
animated  conversations  tempted  us, 
but  we  shyly  hung  back.  Undoubtedly 
the  student  paintings  on  the  wall  were 
constant  targets  of  relentless  ridicule 
from  those  coffee-sipping  students 
\\-hose  works  were  not  on  display.  We 
thought  that  we,  in  our  unimaginative 
tweed  suit,  our  cleanly-shaven  look, 
might  be  a  target,  too.  So  we  finished 
our  coffee    (into  which  we  had  ncrv- 


^By  the  sea,  by  the  sea,  by  the  beautiful  sea. 


ously  spilled   too  much   cream)    and 
tiptoed  out. 

If  a  Man  Answers 

Among  oin-  diverse  friends  there  is 
one  who  has  a  fresh,  if  not  too  credi- 
ble, theory  as  to  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  the  telephone.  Ignoring  obvi- 
ous explanations  dealing  with  the  util- 
ity of  the  instrument,  he,  an  incorrigi- 
ble partisan  of  Freud,  inevitably  found 
a  psychoanalytic  answer.  Women,  you 
know,  are  addicted  to  telephones. 
What  man,  woman  or  child  hasn't 
had  to  endiuc  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes of  agonizing  pacing  while  waiting 
for  a  garrulous  female  animal  to  ex- 
haust the  person  at  the  other  end  of 
the      wire.       Claustrophobic      phone 


booths  were  designed  for  the  weaker, 
smaller  sex.  The  very  instruments 
themselves,  the  modern  so-called 
French  phones,  are  imdeniably  femi- 
nine. Yes,  women  are  for  phones  and 
phones  are  for  women.  If  they  used 
them  as  men  did,  there  would  be  few- 
er phones,  fewer  phone  booths,  and 
fewer  telephone  polls.  Now  the  rea- 
son, according  to  our  Freudian,  that 
women  do  so  much  to  make  A.T.Sj.T. 
such  a  prosperous  corporation  is  not 
because  they  like  to  talk,  per  se.  It 
seems  that  they  have  an  unconscious 
desire  to  see  Bell  Telephone  flourish. 
And  w'hy?  The  unflinching  answer  of 
oin-  psychologist:  Women,  unknown 
to  themselves,  see  telephone  poles  as 
phallic  symbols.  Ha\ing  heard  this, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Charlie 
gets  a  piano 
lesson,  and 
a  new 
experience. 


AFTERNQDN 


Charles  scufled  the  snow  troin  his 
shoes  and  saw  thick,  fat  blobs  of  it 
pile  against  the  rectangular  brass  mud- 
guard at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  shout,  "Yo, 
Paid!"  but  changed  his  mind  and  hur- 
ried up  the  back  stairway. 

He  pressed  the  door  buzzer  qiuckly. 
waited  a  moment,  and  then  pushed 
his  finger  against  it  again.  Still  he 
heard  no  sound  from  within  his 
friend's  house  and  now,  slowly,  he 
began  to  back  away.  He  realized  that 
he  was  afraid  that  she  might  be  home, 
that  she  might  come  to  the  door  and 
talk  to  him. 

'If  Miss  Leonard i  was  my  own  age,' 
Charles  thought,  'it  woidd  be  okay. 
But,  Geez,  she's  a  grown  lady.  She 
must  be  twenty-four  or  more,  maybe. 
The  way  she  put  her  hand  on  nn 
arm  and— well,  all  that— it's  not  right 
for  a  lady  that  old.  Miss  Leonard i 
ought  to—! 

The  inner  door  jolted  open  as  he 
was  standing  there,  and  Charles  sa\v 


her  face  through  the  outer  screen 
door.  She  was  smiling  warmly,  her 
lips  spreading  away  from  straight  and 
white  teeth. 

"Charlie!"  she  exclaimed  as  she 
opened  the  screen  door. 

"Hi.    Is,  ah,  Paul  home?" 

"He  just  went  down  to  the  grocery. 
He'll  be  back  an\  minute."  Then, 
stepping  aside  for  him,  "Come  in  and 
wait." 

He  edged  into  the  kitchen  and,  as 
she  began  to  lead  him  through  the 
house,  he  followed.  The  smell  of  the 
kitchen,  he  realized,  was  a  strange 
Italian  smell— pungent  and  sweet.  He 
didn't  see  how  Paul  could  eat  food 
that  siiK'lled  like  that  day  after  dav. 
He  felt  thtti  ln'  himself  would  get  sick 
from  it. 

She  led  him  through  a  liim  hallwax 
which  joined  with  the  living  room.  As 
he  followed  her,  he  sensed  that  there 
were  many  pictures  in  this  hallway, 
old  and  richly  colored  pictures.  He 
turned    his   head   to  study  a   portrait 


oir  the  ^vall,  but  all  he  saw  ivas  a 
black,  daufflina;  bow  tie  and  something 
that  looked  like  a  white  moustache. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  living  room 
she  stopped  and  turned  to  him.  "I 
was  practicing  the  piano,"  she  said 
softly.  "I  hope  I  won't  bother  you  if 
I  play  some  more." 

"No,"  he  said.    "I  don't  care." 

""^'ou  sit  down  then— there's  a  good 
chair,  and  Paul  should  be  in  an\ 
minute." 

He  sat  very  stiffly  in  a  wide-backed, 
well-cushioned  chair  and  watched  her 
as  she  perched  herself  upon  the  piano 
bench.  From  where  he  was  sitting, 
aboiu  ten  feet  from  the  piano,  he 
coidd  see  her  profile  and  the  flo^^•  of 
her  long  legs  to  the  floor  pedals. 

He  did  not  nio\e.  and  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

She  began  to  play,  but  she  did  not 
look  at  him.  Her  fingers  rippled  over 
the  piano  gracefully,  and  soft  and 
blending  melodies  came  to  his  ears. 
She  was  not  jilaving  am    kind  of  fn- 
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—  by  Fred  Gordon 

miliar  song.  She  was  playing  chords, 
odd,  off-tone  chords.  She  continued, 
never  looking  at  him,  seemingly  un- 
aware that  he  was  in  the  room.  Then, 
still  playing  her  odd  music  she  turned 
her  face  to  him.  "Does  that  bother 
you,   Charlie?" 

"No,  ma'm,"  he  said  quickly. 

"Ma'm?"  she  repeated,  and  as  she 
said  it,  he  knew  that  he  had  chosen 
the  wrong  word.  "You  must  think  I'm 
an  awfully  old  lady." 

"No,"  he  replied,  consciously  keep- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  place  where  her 
foot  rested  against  the  pedal. 

"How  old  do  you  think  I  am  then?" 
he  heard  her  ask. 

"I'm  no  good  at  guessing  ages.  I 
almost  always  miss." 

"Try,  anyway,"  she  prompted. 

He  did  not  lift  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
He  studied  the  faded  gold  pedal.  Fi- 
nally he  blurted,  "Geez,  I  don't  know 
—twenty-two?" 

A  bubbling  laugh  came  from  her. 
"Well  let's  let  it  go  at  that."  Silent, 
she  turned  away  from  him,  and  the 
music  grew  in  volume.  "And  you?" 
she  asked.    "Shall  I  guess  your  age?" 

"Ah,  you  probably  know  it  already." 

"Why?  How  should  I  know.  Char- 
lie?" 

"Well,  maybe  Paul  or  someone  told 
you." 

"No,"  she  replied.  "Paul  didn't  tell 
me." 

"Guess  then,"  he  said.  "I  don't 
care."  He  tried  to  sit  up  a  little  taller 
on  the  chair. 

The  woman  said,  "Eighteen,"  and 
the  boy  shook  his  head  violently  (but 
he  smiled) ,  and  she,  thinking  a  mo- 
ment, said,  "Nineteen,"  and  he,  al- 
most laughing,  said,  "You're  going 
the  wrong  way." 

"Seventeen?"  she  asked  questioning- 

ly- 

For  a  moment  he  didn't  answer.  He 
looked  at  her  and  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  his  eyes,  and  then  he  lied, 
"Yes.     Seventeen." 

"You're  very  big  for  your  age,"  she 
said. 

"I  know.  I  guess  I've  always  been, 
sort  of." 

She  played  and  the  room  was  filled 


with  her  music.  And  yet,  above  it, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  his  own  breath 
in  his  nostrils,  and  he  heard  the  wild 
j)umping  of  his  heart.  It  crashed 
against  his  chest  forcefully  and  his ; 
breathing  Cjuickcned  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  to  say  something  or  do  some- 
thing and  he  knew  that  he  couldn't 
stav  there  sitting'  in  the  chair. 

"Do  you  play  the  piano,  Charlie?" 

"No,  I-ahh-" 

"Would  you  like  a  lesson?"  He  saw 
her  fingers  flitting  over  the  keyboard, 
ciuving  siq^incly,  almost  beckoning 
him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  rising. 

He  walked  to  the  bench  and  stood 
over  her  as  she  played. 

Without  raising  her  head,  she  said, 
"You  can't  learn  standing  up." 

He  edged  onto  the  bench,  avoiding  ; 
her  eyes,  following  the  wandering  pat- 
tern of  his  fingers. 

"Move  over  a  bit,"  she  said.  "You 
can  watch  my  hands  better." 

He    moved    and    she,    too,    moved  1 
toward  the  center  of  the  bench.    He 
felt    his    thigh    press   against    her    leg 
and,  feeling  the  sudden  pressure,  he 
pulled  his  leg  away. 

"You're  not  afraid  of  me  are  you, 
Charlie?"  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
although  she  was  smiling. 

"No,"  he  breathed. 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  jump  \ 
out  of  the  window  just  then." 

He  whispered,  "No."  and  they 
moved  together  and  the  thumping  of  1 
his  heart  swelled  up  inside  his  ears. 
Her  eyes  were  swimming  out  to  him, 
over  him  and  the  music  was  there, 
never  ceasing,  and  he  felt  her  turn 
slowly  toward  him.  Suddenly  he  rose 
slightly  from  the  bench,  framed  her 
face  between  his  perspiring  hands  tm- 
til  her  lips  were  forced  into  a  pout, 
and  then  he  kissed  her. 

Now,  just  as  swiftly,  he  pulled  him- 
self from  her. 

"Do  you   like  your  piano   lesson? " 
she  asked.    He  did  not  answer.  "Tell  ; 
me,  Charlie,"  she  repeated,  "what  do 
you  think  of  your  lesson?" 

He  felt  tears  welling  in  his  eyes, 
but  he  fought  to  hold  them  back.  "I 
don't  know,"  he  stammered. 

"Would  you  like  another  one— when 
ue  have  more  time?" 

(Cnntinurd  nn  pnge  21) 


THE  VOLNG  MEN 

I'ime  grows   short,   and   we   set   back 

the  clocks. 
We  sit  in  our  rooms  and  forget  the 

night. 
We  smoke   till   time  stops   and  locks 
To   the  shattered   ^vall   of  hindsight. 

We   men   who  guard  our  souls  with 

cocktail 
Lounge  in  our  words  and   forget   to 

speak. 
We  have  seen  too  much,  and  our  eyes 

fail. 
W'e  young  men  hobble,  and  our  minds 

creak. 

We  congregate  and   show  our  faces: 

Each  contains  a  lie  admitted. 

W'e  talk  of  chaik-wiiite  flesh  and 
places 

\Vhere  past  and  futures  were  commit- 
ted. 

We    laugh    too    hard    and   drink    our 

beer 
And    form    oiu-    clubs    and    pay    our 

dues. 
And  wonder  why  we  gather  here 
.\nd  at  the  company  dead  men  choose. 

Boh  Elwell 

sand  castle 

Explain  to  me  the  purpose  of  the 
waves. 

I  built  it  on  the  sand.    I 

was  the  lord.    Long  ago  I 

freed  my  serfs,  and  as  I 

strode  through  the  halls,  a  fair  damsel 

bade  lodging  for  the  night.  Gracious- 
ly I 

offered  my  hospitality.  The  green 
dragon 

made  its  annual  appearance.    I 

slew  it  not  before  it  cruelly 

gashed  my  arm,  only  a  scratch. 

Her  eyes  cast  down,  ^vho 

could  resist?    I 

drew  her  to  me— but 

for  the  waves. 

Bv  F.  G. 
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STRICTLY  FROM 


I  don't  usually  read  the  obituaries 
in  the  DAILY.  In  fact  I  don't  usually 
read  the  DAILY.  But  that  morning 
I  happened  to  find  a  copy  spread  out 
on  my  table  in  the  grill.  I  was  eating 
my  breakfast,  a  donut,  orange  juice, 
and  water.  The  water  was  really  all  I 
could  afford,  but  I  was  splurging. 

Anyway,  I  couldn't  miss  that  one 
obit,  printed  in  big.  black  letters.  It 
lead:  H.  Gordon  Lewdness,  alias 
Harsh.  Twenty-two  years  of  age.  Sev- 
enteen previous  arrests,  no  convic- 
tions. Waiter  at  Gotta  Lotta  Gam 
house.  Died  of  malnutrition  and  over- 
work. 


Immediately  below  the  obit  was  this 
want  ad. 

Man    Wanted. 
To    take    board   job    at    Gotta    Lotta 
Gam    house.    Short    lioiirs,    excellent 
food,  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Apply  to  Aunt  Medusa. 

"Hot  damn,"  I  screamed.  There  was 
my  golden  opportunity.  Short  hours, 
excellent  food,  and  pleasant  working 
conditions,  the  ad  said.  Just  what  I 
needed.  I  was  so  hungry  my  stomach 
was  sending  messages  to  my  brain  sav- 
ing: "Wish  you  were  here." 

I  went  to  see  Aunt  Medusa  at  the 
Gotta   Lot  house.   "I've   come   to  see 


Breakfast  at  the  Gotta  Lotta  Cam  house. 


about  the  board  job."  I  told  her.  She 
invited  me  in.  sat  me  down  in  a  nice, 
comfortable  chair,  and  locked  the 
door.  "So  you  want  to  work  here," 
she  said,  smiling  through  her  straight, 
white  gums.  "Well,  we're  very  par- 
ticular about  who  we  employ.  Our 
employees  must  be  men  of  the  highest 
caliber,  impeccable  in  their  habits, 
and  unreproachable  in  their  charac- 
ters. And  they  must  be  white,  Jeffer- 
sonian  democrats."  I  squirmed  uneas- 
ily. 

"Have  you  had  anv  previous  ex- 
perience?" 

"Well,  I  waited  at  Greasy  Joe's  for 
several  months,"  I  answered,  trying  as 
best  I  could  to  conceal  my  pride. 

"Ahh  yes,"  said  .\unt  Medusa, 
"know  the  place  well.  A  very  high 
class  establishment.  However  you  will 
find  things  a  little  different  here." 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  imderstand  you  use 
silverware." 

"Quite."  she  said. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  of  this 
intensi\e  interviewing.  I  had  the  job. 
"Sign  here,"  said  .\unt  Medusa,  pro- 
ducing a  contract.  She  pricked  m\ 
finger  with  a  needle,  and  I  signed. 

"I  think  you  will  enjoy  working  for 
us.  Make  yoinself  right  at  home.  .\n\- 
thing  you  want  is  yours."  I  drooled  as 
I  thought  of  a  cute  little  Gotta  Lot 
in  my  Poli.  Sci.  class.  Aunt  M.  un- 
locked the  door  and  I  skipped  out. 
"Don't  forget."  she  yelled  after  me. 
"be  here  at  fi\e  a.m.  tomorrow  to  set 
up  for  breakfast." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  I 
was  there.  1  walked  down  the  steps 
from  the  service  entrance  and  greeted 
my  co-workers  gaily.  "Hi  guvs.  I'm 
going  to  work  here."  The  onlv  rcph 
was  a  gnnnble  from  somebodv's  idcer. 

Ihc  cook,  a  home  economics  major 
\\ho  had  flunked  out  at  the  end  of  her 
second  quarter,  handed  my  a  white 
jacket.  "Get  into  this  and  start  set- 
ting \ouY  tables.  Yoiise  have  tables  .\  1. 
F  3,  L  7,  and  Z  4.  The  set-up  fcr  dis 
morning  is  large  plates,  small  plates. 
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PIRPLE    PARROT 


HUNGER 


by  Gerry  Davis 


cereal  bowls,  glasses,  cups  knifesforks- 
andbothspoons.  Hop  to  it."  I  hopped. 

It  took  me  a  little  time  to  figure  out 
what  was  what.  My  fellow  waiters 
seemed  to  be  deaf  mutes.  At  any  rate, 
they  weren't  much  help.  I  finally  got 
set  up,  just  as  the  girls  came  down  for 
breakfast.  That  was  my  first  shock,  the 
first  of  many.  The  girls  wore  house 
coats,  no  make-up,  and  their  hair  was 
in  curlers.  Even  the  cute  little  number 
from  my  Poli.  Sci.  class  turned  my 
empty  stomach.  I  took  an  oath  never 
to  marry. 

Breakfast  came  off  all  right.  Aside 
from  spilling  hot  coffee  down  the  back 
of  one  girl's  neck  and  dropping  a  cold 
spoon  down  the  front  of  another's 
dressing  gown,  the  meal  was  imevent- 
ful. 

By  enght-ten  we  had  the  tables 
cleared  and  the  dishes  washed.  "When 
do  we  eat,"  I  asked  the  cook.  "Where 
youse  been?"  she  looked  at  me  like  I 
was  Siamese  twins  joined  at  the  nose. 
"If  youse  wants  breadfast,  youse've  got 
to  get  here  at  foiu"  o'clock." 

Right  after  my  eleven-thirty,  I  hur- 
ried back  to  the  Gotta  Lot  house.  I 
was  too  weak  to  run,  but  I  walked  as 
fast  as  my  undernourished  legs  would 
let  me.  I  walked  into  the  house,  grab- 
bed  my  white  coat,  and  hastened  to  set 
up  tables  A  1,  F  3,  L  7,  and  Z  4,  with 
large  plates,  small  plates,  cereal  bowls, 
glasses,  cups,  knifesandforksandboth- 
spoons,  just  as  I  had  that  morning.  I 
pride  myself  on  not  having  to  be  told 
the  same  thing  twice. 

When  I  was  through  I  confronted 
the  cook  with  an  efficient  look  on  my 
face,  and  asked  for  my  lunch.  "Where 
youse  been?"  she  asked,  with  that  same 
incredulous  expression.  "Youse  guys 
eat  after  the  girls  are  tru.  What  tables 
didjez  set?"  Trying  to  appear  casual 
I  answered,  A  1,  F  3,  L  7,  and  Z  4." 
"Oh  dat,  dat  was  fer  dis  morning,  'dis 
afternoon  youse're  supposed  to  set  up 


B  6,  G  8,  M  2,  and  P  5.  Da  set  up  is 
big  plates,  little  plates,  soup  bowls, 
glasses,  cups,  knifesandforksandboth 
spoons.  Hop  to  it."  I  hopped,  weakly. 

Lunch  was  a  little  more  complicated 
than  breakfast.  First  we  brought  out 
the  soup,  a  mixtiue  of  rejected  soy 
beans  and  grade  c  pork.  I  think  the 
stuff  would  have  been  lethal,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  fact  that  the  cook  used 
one  can  of  the  soup  to  eight  gallons 
of  water. 

After  the  soup  we  brought  out  the 
main  course,  mock  hamburgers,  bar- 
bequed  tomatoes,  soy  beans,  and  po- 
tatoes. The  potatoes  looked,  and 
smelled,  rather  stale,  which  led  me 
to  ask  one  of  the  other  waiters  about 
them.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  girls 
never  ate  potatoes  as  they  were  prac- 
ticing girth-control.  Therefore,  they 
were  perfectly  safe  in  serving  the  same 
potatoes  over  and  over.  The  ones  we 
were  serving  that  day  were  compari- 
tisely  new;  this  was  only  the  four- 
teenth time  they'd  been  irsed. 

Lunch  was  finally  over  and  the  girls 
straggled  out  of  the  room,  leaving  be- 
hind one  or  two  slow  eaters  who  were 
still  waiting  for  their  soup  to  cool. 

It  was  one-fifteen  when  we  finally 
got  the  dishes  washed  and  put  away. 
It  probably  would  have  taken  longer 
if  we  had  to  wash  the  dishes  in  soap. 
I  had  a  one-thirty  class,  but  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  leave  that  house  with- 
out my  lunch.  My  stomach  growled  ap- 
proval. 

Seeing  the  other  waiters  pick  up 
plates  and  silverware  and  form  a  line 
b\  the  stove,  I  followed  suit.  One  by 
one  we  filed  by  the  stove,  where  the 
look  dished  out  the  cold  remains  of 
today's  lunch  to  the  cooling  remains  of 
yesterday's  human  beings.  I  finally  got 
to  her,  and  held  my  plate  out  eagerly. 
When  she  had  finished  dishing  out  my 
limch,  I  gazed,  unbelieving,  at  the 
(Continued  on  j>rige  20) 
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omen 

The  poor  human  male  has  for  cen- 
turies wondered  at,  and  striven  to  un- 
derstand his  counterpart,!  woman.  As 
a  guide  for  those  who  are  even  now 
carrying  on  this  exercise,  I  have  gath- 
ered some  pertinent  observations  by 
great  men  down  through  the  ages.- 
VVomen  give  themselves  to  God  when 
the  Devil  wants  nothing  more  to  do 
with  them.  Arnould 

One  of  the  first  conditions  of  learn- 
ing in  a  woman  is  to  keep  the  fact  a 
profound  secret. 3  Honore  de  Balzac 
A  man  who  can  deceive  a  woman  has 
either  escaped  the  scaffold  or  must 
end  there.  Balzac 

Women  are  made  to  be  loved,  not  to 
be  understood.  Oscar  Wilde* 

Love— a  grave  mental  disease.  Plalo° 
To  endow  a  woman  with  reason, 
thought,  wit,  is  to  put  a  knife  into  the 
hands  of  a  child.  Taine 

A  clever,  ugly  man  every  now  and  then 
is  successful  with  the  ladies,  but  a 
handsome  fool  is  irresistable. 

Thackeray 
\   woman   sometimes   scorns   what 
best  contents  her.  Shakespeare 

Every  woman  should  marry— and  no 
man.  c  Disraeli 

Women's  love  it  writ  in  water. 
Woman's  faith  is  traced  in  sand. 

Aytoiin 
.\  sweetheart  is  a  bottle  of  wine;  a 
wife  is  a  wine  bottle.'^  Baudelaire 

Women  are  not  much,  but  they  are 
the  best  other  sex  we  have. 

Don  Herold^ 
The  Bible  says  that  woman  is  the  last 
thing  which  God  made.  He  must  have 
made  it  Satiuday  night.  It  allows  fa- 
tigue. 9  Dumas 
What  is  woman?  One  of  nature's 
agreeable  blunders. lo  Cowley 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man— but 
time  always  stands  still  for  a  woman 
of  thirty,   n  Frost 


1.  The   rib,    remeniberi' 

2.  Mostly  Frenchmen.   Don't  ask  what  ages. 

3.  Outrlated. 

4.  There  Is  some  conjecture  concerning  this  contributor's 
authority   to    make   such   statements. 

5.  Now   do   you   umier.stand   "Platonic"? 

6.  Sounds   ROod— in  theory,    that   is. 

7.  Aw,   read  it  again.    Ilone.'^t,   it's  got  a  meaning. 

8.  This  guy's  good.   Ilere'.s  another  of  his;   "Je^us  was  a 
bachelor." 

9.  From   your   college   days.   Alexander? 

10.  That's  one  answer,  aU  right.   On  the  other  hand  .   .   . 

1 1.  So  do  the  men. 


Bob  Surrey 
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PURPLE  PEOPLE 


Have  you  c\ei  heard  Pearl  Bailey 
sing  "Tired"?  We  feel  just  like  the 
tone  of  her  voice.  Poor  old  Purple 
Pete  Parrot  is  really  pooped.  But  so 
are  the  Delta  Zetas.  When  asked  what 
they  had  been  doing  for  the  last  few 
weeks  their  reply  was  literally  and 
figuratively  nothing.  So  if  you  arc 
looking  for  some  place  to  loaf,  there 
is  the  place  for  you.  The  chairs  are 
full  but  there  is  still  some  floor  space 
left. 

Are  you  looking  over  a  four  leafed 
clover? 

The  ATO's  are  really  getting  up- 
pity according  to  Dan  Wefler.  They 
had  a  pent  house  party  early  this 
month  at  the  Sherman.  How  high  can 
you  get  at  one  party? 

You  probably  heard  of  Alex  Sarki- 
san  sometime  last  fall:  if  not,  where 
were  you?  He  is  still  in  shape  and 
what's  more  he  proved  it  the  other 
day  in  a  speech  class.  While  trying  to 
illustrate  a  story  his  gyrations  caused 
him  to  bump  into  a  post.  Post  script: 
the  post  was  dislocfged. 

Speaking  of  men  ol  strength  we 
heard  that  big  George  Maddock  was 
giving  a  demonstration  ;dso.  It  seems 
he  wanted  a  nickel  for  a  coke,  so  he 
a|)proached  brother  Fee  Gee  little 
Weed  Walkmeyer  and  requested  a 
five  cent  piece.  When  told  to  go  and 
find  his  own  nickels,  George  decided 
that  was  just  ^viiat  he  would  do.  He 
picked  Weed  up  by  ihe  heels  and 
bounced  his  head  on  ilie  floor  until 
a  nickel  dropped  oiu  of  his  pockets. 
George  then  dropped  \\'eed  and 
walked  off  with  the  nickel. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  lavender 
lavatorv?   The  Phi  Delts  ha\e. 


The  boys  at  Gootlrich  li:id  a  house 
party  one  Saturday  night.  We  under- 
stand it  was  very  "good."  Ob\ious!y 
someone  else  did  also:  Joe  Riordon 
was  seen  on  his  way  to  see  if  he  could 
sign  up  for  another  one— right  a\say. 

Can  you  top  this?  Buck  Johnson 
claims  that  he  has  more  hand  knit 
socks  made  by  the  same  girl  than  any 
one  on  campus.  His  total  is  eleven. 
His  girl  is  Ginny  Hooper. 

The  DU's  report  that  the  Lambda 
Chis  don't  know  which  way  they  are 
going.  They  scored  two  baskets  for  the 
DU''s  in  their  intermural  match. 

Dave  Arnibruster  is  a  nice  gu\. 
Out  of  the  clear  blue  sky  he  sent 
Leslie  Hanson  t^vo  white  orchids  and 
a  navy  blue  cashmere  sweater.  Ha\- 
ing  nowhere  to  wear  the  lovely 
flowers  Les  gave  one  to  Marcia 
Deithelin  and  one  to  Joan  Raines  to 
wear  for  the  evening.  The  girls'  dates 
were  slightly  puzzled,  embarrassed, 
and  chaofrined  when  the  voimar  ladies 
thanked  them  profusely  for  their 
thoughtfulness.  But  getting  back  to 
Dave,  there  was  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. He  has  given  Leslie  another 
present,  a  Phi  Gam  pin  to  wear  with 
her  DG  anchor. 

The  Alpha  \i  Delta  girls  had  a 
cocktail  jjarty  before  their  formal. 
Yes,  they  did!  When  social  chairman, 
Trisli  Manthey  was  making  the 
lounds  to  see  just  how  many  girls 
\vouid  be  attending,  she  got  this  replv 
fiom  a  yoimg  pledge.  "I  don't  kno^v 
if  we  will  be  there  or  not:  my  date's 
on  the  wagon  and  may  not  fall  off  in 
time." 

For  ihc  floppiest  ears  on  the  campus 


'I'll  dance  al  your  neddiufi." 


and  undisputed  in  his  glory  is  Gordon 
Groli. 

Joe  Angar  has  a  new  claim  to  fame, 
ft  is  customary  for  runners  to  yell 
"track"  whenc\er  they  wish  to  clear 
the  track  to  run  off  a  few  laps.  Ac- 
cording to  Coach  Hill,  Joe  was  the 
first  boy  to  yell  "track''  in  the  ne^\' 
fieldhouse. 

The  boys  at  Hinman  house  have 
decided  to  make  their  house  meetings 
constructive  and  to  hold  discussions 
on  \arious  topics  of  interest  to  the 
house  members.  One  of  the  susfffested 
topics  was  this,  "'Will  fems  replace  the 
hockey  game?"  We  suggest  that  thev 
ask  Ed  Carev  to  lead  the  discussion. 

Fransfer,  Mary  Jo  Lynch,  brought 
to  the  Pembridge  all  her  girls'  school 
talents  on  getting  out  after  hours. 
She  and  some  friends  were  trving  out 
the  lower  section  of  the  fire-escape 
one  afternoon  to  see  if  it  would  lower 
to  the  ground.  .Almost  immediately 
a  councilor  came  dashing  out  to  tell 
them  that  they  had  better  get  off  the 
fire-escape  because  they  were  ringing 
an  alarm.    Trapped! 

A  mishap  in  the  Chi  Omega  house 
had  interesting  residts  or  so  it  appears. 
Se\eral  of  the  beds  fell  down  giving 
some  of  the  waiters  the  first  excuse  to 
ascend  to  the  third  floor.  The  waiters 
were  Dean  Rugg  and  Lloyd  IVIiller. 
Lloyd  is  now  piinied  to  Chi  O  Dottie 
Mayo. 

Half  of  XU  has  gone  ski  mad,  we 
know.  But  have  you  ever  tried  it 
southern  stvle,  the  way  Col.  Ed 
Dumesnil  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 
does?  There's  reallv  nothina:  to  it, 
just  a  mint  julep  in  one  hand  and  a 
(onfederatc  Hag  in  tlie  other. 

We  are  so  stunned  we  can't  sav  an- 
other word  except  that  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is  that  C-Note  Neuner, 
Phi  Dclt.  has  pinned  Connie  Peniher, 
Pi  Phi.    It  reallv  happenedl 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  coke 
man  ^\ho  walked  right  into  the  room 
where  the  whole  active  chapter  of 
.\lplia  Clii's  ^vere  dressing  for  initia- 
tion.   He  dropped  two  cases  of  coke. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  famous 
sage,  to  see  that  this  is  the  end  of  the 
page. 
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kOST  people  take  their  hearing 
for  gi^anted.  They  can  listen  to  the 
shouts  at  a  ball  game  or  enjoy  a  con- 
cert. However,  there  are  many  adults 
and  children  who  can't  appreciate  the 
sound  of  rain  on  the  roof  or  waves 
crashing  against  a  pier. 

For  these  people  life  is  a  vast  hush. 
No  sound  registers,  or  if  it  does,  it  is 
only  a  jumble  of  confusing  noise.  But 
thanks  to  medical  research  and  reme- 
dial advances  made  in  various  clinics 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  these 
people  are  receiving  an  opportunity 
to  hear,  perhaps  for  the  first  time. 

Here  at  Northwestern,  in  the  gray 
building  just  north  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Carhart, 
associate  professor  of  audiology,  and 
his  assistants  conduct  one  of  the  out- 
standing speech  and  hearing  clinics  in 
the  country.  Through  examinations 
and  remedial  instruction,  they  try  to 
help  the  deaf  pass  the  barriers  that 
cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
vvorld. 

Dr.  Carhart  himself  has  said,  "Peo- 
ple generally  do  not  realize  how  the 
inability  to  hear  envelopes  the  in- 
dividual in  an  iron  curtain  of  isola- 
tion, hindering  normal  social  adjust- 
ment. Unlike  the  blind,  the  deaf  get 
along  in  the  world  of  objects,  but 
have  difficulty  in  the  world  of  people, 


actually  are  more  handicapped  in  so- 
cial situations." 

According  to  figures  obtained  by 
Clarence  T.  Simon,  professor  of  speech 
correction,  who  is  on  leave  in  Hawaii 
this  year,  15  percent  of  the  nation's 
school  popidation  need  special  atten- 
tion in  remedying  speech  and  hearing 
defects.  Besides  this,  5  to  7  percent  of 
the  adults  are  in  similar  need. 

People  with  a  hearing  loss  are  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic  by  four  separate 
groups.  They  are  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Rehabilitation,  the  Illinois  Division 
for  Crippled  Children,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  private  physi- 
cians. However,  these  four  only  make 
their  recommendations  when  medical 
examination  shows  that  surgery  and 
medicine  cannot  do  anything  further 
toward  the  restoration  of  hearing. 

Usually  the  first  step  when  a  person 
applies  to  the  hearing  clinic  is  an  ex- 
amination to  determine  how  much 
natiual  hearing  has  been  retained. 
This  check  takes  three  hours  and  is 
conducted  in  soimdproof  rooms 
where  every  audible  soimd  is  con- 
trolled. In  a  recently  completed  ex- 
pansion program  five  soundproof 
rooms  were  added  to  the  clinic  at  a 
cost  of  ,f24,000.  The  rooms  were 
equipped  with  ^vire-recording  equip- 
ment, phonographs,  high  fidelity  am- 
plifying systems,  loud  speakers,  head- 
phones, and  microphones. 


CAN 

YOU 

HEAR 

ME? 


The  result  of  the  first  examination 
permits  the  clinical  staff  to  recom- 
mend one  type  of  hearing  aid  to  the 
patient.  This  is  necessary  as  many  of 
the  hearing  aids  that  can  be  obtained 
will  not  cover  every  case.  The  pre- 
scription that  the  clinic  draws  up  is 
honored  by  the  laboratories  and  no 
fiuther  examination  is  needed. 

The  patients  of  the  clinic  include 
the  young  and  the  adult.  Many  of 
the  adults  just  come  in  to  get  exam- 
ined for  the  hearing  aids.  However, 
many  of  the  children  stay  for  a  course 
of  instruction  in  lip-reading  and 
voice  modidation. 

The  need  for  the  latter  is  felt  be- 
cause the  loss  or  absence  of  hearina; 
by  a  child  often  causes  deterioration 
of  the  speech.  Also  a  child  who  is 
hard  of  hearing  ^vill  lose  most  of  the 
subtleties  of  speech  and  their  personal 
\ocabidary  is  liable  to  be  hindered. 
.\long  -(vith  the  lack  of  \ocabulary 
goes  a  difficultv  in  readino-  because 
there  is  only  an  imperfect  knowledge 
that  words  exist. 

Each  indi\idual   has  a  course  laid 

out  according  to  his  own  need.    How- 

e\'er,  there  are  certain  people  whom 

the    clinic    cannot    help.     Instead    of 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Classic 
Barber  Shop 

1721  Sherman  Ave. 


Close  to  Campus 
The  Best  in  Town 


Hunger  (cont.) 

plate.  "Vou  forgot  to  gi\e  me  a  ham- 
burger." 

"We  ran  out.  I  ga\e  youse  extra  po- 
tatoes, didn't  I?" 

I  didn't  have  that  empty  feeling  in 
my  stomach  that  afternoon.  The  po- 
tatoes were  filling.  But  Portland  ce- 
ment would  have  served  just  as  well. 

All  through  dinner  I  was  looking 
forward  to  my  own  meal. 

The  dishes  were  washed   and   put 


CAREFUL  GROOMING 

Commands    Affenfion    .    .    . 

Expert  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Service 
See  your  fraternity  or  sorority  representa- 
tive for  rates. 


£99  LINDEN 


A.  W.  ZENCELER 


ENT.  1444 
WIN  898 


Whether  a  major  repair 


Or  just  minor  stuff   .    .    . 


No  need  to  lose  time  from  studies 

MEN'S  &   WOMEN'S  SOLES  &  HEELS 
REPAIRED   WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

CAMPUS  SHOE  REPAIR 

17211,4  Sherman  Avenue 
Evanston,  111. 


away  in  record  time,  a  movement 
which  I  spark-plugged.  I  grabbed  my 
plate  and  rushed  to  the  stove.  "Food, 
Cookie,'  I  demanded.  The  look  again, 
unbelieving.  "'Where  youse  been?  Dat 
dinner  tonight  was  special.  Youse  guys 
don't  get  none  of  dat  food.  Youse 
getcher  choice  of  bread  and  butter  or 
zweiback  and  milk.  Butchez  get  all 
youse  %vant  .  .  .  providing,  of  course, 
youse  don't  make  a  pig  out  of  yer- 
selfs  and  try  to  get  a  second  helping." 
That  did  it.  I  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
shrieking  inwardly.  I  cornered  Aunt 
Medusa  in  her  office. 

"I   want  to  talk  to  youse  .  .  .  uh, 
you,  "  I  said. 
"Oh?" 

"Tm  quitting.  You  got  me  to  take 
this  job  under  false  pretenses." 

Aunt  Medusa  reached  into  her 
drawer  and  jjulled  out  oiu"  contract, 
signed  ^\ith  my  good  life's  blood. 
"Ahh,  but  you'\e  signed  a  contract," 
she  said.  She  sounded  exactlv  like  Pet- 
er Lorre. 

I  was  desperate.  "But  I  lied  to  vou. 
I  steel  things." 

"Oh.  that's  alright.  Everyone  has  his 
little  faults."  Aunt  Medusa  had  sure 
picked  a  hell  of  a  time  to  get  merci- 
ful. 

"But  yon  don't  want  me  around 
here.  I'm  .  .  .  I'm  .  .  .  I'm  an  escaped 
rapist.  That's  what  I  am,  an  escaped 
rapist." 

"How  interesting,  Dearie.  Tell  me 
all  about  it." 

I  couldn't  even  find  a  straw  to 
clutch.  Then,  suddenly,  I  got  an  in- 
spiration. Mussing  my  hair  and  ex- 
posing my  red  underwear,  I  shouted. 
"Comes  the  revolution  and  slobs  like 
you  will  be  sent  to  the  salt  mines."  I 
laughed  madly. 

Aunt  Medusa's  face  lit  up  with 
beatific  exctasy.  Lifting  her  dress  an 
inch  abo\e  her  ankle,  to  expose  her 
own  red  tntderwear.  she  ^diispered 
hoarsly,  "To\arich." 

The  ^\indow  was  open.  I  sprang 
through  it,  and  then  I  picked  myself 
up  and  ran.  I  just  ran,  not  kno^\ing 
where  and  not  caring.  On  and  on  I 
stumbled,  past  the  east  quads,  past 
Scott,  up  across  Deering,  running, 
runniiig.  ha\e  to  get  a\\av,  got  to  run. 
{CotUiiitii'd  next  pngc) 
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Hunger  (cont.) 

The  moon  is  right  behind  me,  and  it's 
big  and  white,  and  I'm  running.  Have 
to  get  away,  through  that  thicket, 
branches  tearing  at  me,  trying  to  stop 
me,  can't  stop,  run,  run.  Clearing 
there  ...  if  I  can  only  make  clearing. 
Got  to  make  it  .  .  .  got  to.  The  moon 
.  .  .  it's  watching  me  .  .  .  chasing  me. 
Clearing  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  the  moon  .  .  . 
The  Moon  .  .  .  THE  MOON  .  .  . 
MOOOOON.  It's  made  out  of  mashed 
potatoes. 

OBITUARY 

Gerry  Davis:  19  yrs.  old.  Kleptomani- 
ac, escaped  rapist,  and  suspected  com- 
munist. Waiter  at  the  Gotta  Lotta 
Gam  house.  Found  dead  in  Sheak- 
speare  Gardens.  Died  of  malnutrition 
and  overxL<ork. 

Man   Wanted: 
To  take  board  job  at  the  Gotta  Lotta 
Gam    house.    Short    hours,    excellent 
food,  pleasant  working  conditions.  Ap- 
ply to  Aunt  Medusa. 


CODE 

Thinking  is  bad 

And  contemplation  worse. 

Introspection  harbors  near  adultery. 

Repair  alone 

Can  justify 

The  robot's  pause. 

But  those  gaps 

Which  must  occur 

(According  to  statistics) 

Can   be  easily   filled  with  a  glass  of 
wine. 


RENT-A-CAR 

Drive  it  yourself 

Special  Rates  for  Long  Trips 

STEWART   RENT-A-CAR,   INC. 

1204  Chicago  Ave.  Evanston,   II 


WE  SPRING-CLEAN 
YOUR  CAMERA 

Yes,  indeed,  well  whisk 
thru  your  camera  in  ten 
minutes  flat.  Well  put  it 
in  tip  lop  shooting  shape 
— or  we'll  tell  you  what 
minor  repairs  may  be 
necessary. 

No  obligation.  lust  an- 
other service  to  help  you 
enjoy  Camera  Pleasures. 

POE'S 

Camera  and  Sport  Shop,  Inc. 

Open   Monday   and   Thursday   Evenings 
Until   9:30    P.M. 

622  Grove  St.  Evanston 

(Just    East    of    Sherman) 


Music  (cont.) 


He  looked  up  at  her  and  saw  a 
strange  and  ugly  smile  on  her  face. 
He  did  not  understand  it,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  her. 

"Would  you?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes— some  other  time." 

"That's  fine,  Charlie.  But  you  have 
to  promise  me— you  mustn't  tell  Paul 
or  anyone.    You  understand?" 

"Yes,"  he  said.    "I  won't  tell." 

"That's  fine.  Maybe— say,  tomor- 
row night  we  could  have  another  les- 
son. I'll  make  sure  no  one's  here  to 
bother  us." 

"Tomonow  our  club  has  sort  of  a 
meeting—" 

"Then  we'll  make  it  some  other 
night.  I'll  let  you  know  the  next  time 
you  come  to  see  Paul.  But  remem- 
ber," she  added,  "you  have  to  keep 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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This  smooth  sandal 
is  only  one  of  a  vast  se- 
lection  of  Collegienes   .   .   . 
comes   in   multicolor  and  but- 
terscotch .  .  .  and  priced  so  low 
.  .  .  only 

^6.95 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

1728  Sherman  Avenue 
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IF  YOU 
ARE  6  FT. 
OR  OVER 

and  particular  about  clothes  —  clothes 
that  are  priced  right  for  college  men  — 
you're  missing  plenty  if  you  overlooked 
our  selection  of  worsteds,  tweeds  flan- 
nels, and  covert. 

Longs  and  Xtra  Longs 
Our  Specialty 


eoo^ne^ 


>19  Davis  .'^t. 


GRE.  0800 


BEFORE  YOU  GO 
OUT  TO  THE  LINKS 

STOP  IN  AT 
LONCTIN'S 


Ladies'  and  Men's 
Golf  Bags  by  Wil- 
son —  priced  from 
$4.95  and  up  .  .  . 
New  1948  Line  now 
available. 

Complete  line  of 
Wilson's  Ladies'  and 
Men's  Golf  Clubs 
now  on  display. 


LONCTIN'S 

SPORT  SHOP,  INC. 


1731  Sherman  Ave. 


I  leiv  -^ffiuat 

The  newest  sensation  you  guys  will 

agree 
Is  a  shapely  Miss  from  Tennessee. 
She  arrived  on  campus  late  today. 
We  sincerely  hope  she  decided  to  stay. 


This  winsome  lass— named  Betty  Lu 
Came    garbed    in    clothes    of    fashion 

new. 
Her  skirt  was  cut  extremely  low, 
Her  upswept  hair  required  no  bow. 

Big  blue  eyes  that  sparkle  plenty, 
Slim  and  blond  and  nearly  twenty 
With   poise  and  charm  and  grace  in 

quantity, 
I  saw  Betty  Lou  at  school  today. 
For  publication  she  had  little  to  say. 
Her  ambition  in  life  she  did  insist 
Ls  to  become  a  famous  novelist. 

Her     opinion     of     men     was     cjuite 

revealing 
For  high-powered  wohcs  she  has  no 

feeling. 
As  for  dates— she  smilingly  stated, 
'Tor  a  loirg,  long  time  I   am  solidly 

slated." 

I  cast  her  a  cynical,  questioning  look. 
Her  smile  was  dazzling  as  she  dropped 

a  book. 
It  was  then  I  noticed  the  slim  golden 

band 
That   circled   the   third   fuiger  of  her 

left  hand.  .  .  . 

Moral: 

A  ring  on  the  finger  is  ^sorth  two  on 
the  phone. 

By  John  Perfilio 


Quick,    let's    buy   a   Parrot.     There 
go    the    editors — leaving    town! 


Hear  Me?  .  .  . 

letting  the  person  think  he  will  be 
helped,  the  doctors  tell  them  they  can 
do  nothing  and  send  them  home. 

Through  the  courses,  the  person  is 
instructed  in  ways  to  increase  the 
residual  hearing.  Then  through  the 
method  of  being  taught  to  feel  his 
voice  he  is  taught  to  modulate  it.  In 
this  way  the  patient's  speech  becomes 
fluid  and  his  social  existence  begins. 
As  Dr.  Carhart  has  pointed  out,  "No 
child  can  develop  normally  when  he 
does  not  receive  satisfactorily  the  pat- 
tern of  sounds  which  are  the  basis  of 
language." 

In  1928  the  speech  section  of  the 
clinic  was  established.  At  that  time 
the  only  ivork  was  done  on  the  cor- 
rection of  speech  defects  only.  They 
attempted  to  cure  baby  talk,  sound 
substitution,  lisping,  stuttering,  for- 
eign dialects,  cleft  lips  and  palates, 
and  aphasia. 

In  1940  the  audiological  section 
was  added.  This  was  expanded  in 
1944  with  the  cooperation  of  the  \'et- 
erans'  .Administration  to  aid  veterans 
in  this  inunediate  area.  .At  present 
Dr.  Carhart.  who  served  at  Deshan 
General  Hos]5ital  in  Butler,  Pa.,  where 
3800  soldiers  ^\cre  treated  for  hearing 
injuries,  is  director  of  the  program. 

He  has  said,  "Advanced  techniques 
developed  in  the  .\rmv  should  be 
adapted  to  civilian  use  in  administer- 
ing hearing  tests,  selecting  proper 
hearing  aids,  and  providing  auricidar 
training,  lip-reading  instruction, 
speech  correction  and  psychological 
guidance."  He  also  added  that  exist- 
ing facilities  at  the  present  time  are 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
nation's  hard  of  hearing. 

^\'it!l  Dr.  Carhart's  guidance.  North- 
western's  clinic  has  moved  toward  a 
solution  of  these  problems.  Thev 
ha\e  adopted  the  suitable  .\rmv  tech- 
niques and  ha\e  expanded  to  a  capac- 
ity of  8(W  patients  a  year. 

Under  its  continually  expanding 
program,  the  clinic  hopes  to  help  the 
little  bov  who  can  only  point  and 
stutter,  or  the  little  girl  whose  atten- 
tion ^sanders  because  she  can  barclv 
hear  ivhen  she  is  spoken  to.  Those  of 
lis  who  can  hear  can  hardlv  appre- 
ciate what  this  may  mean  to  someone 
whose  life  is  one  long  silence. 
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Music  in  the 
Afternoon  .  .  . 
(continued) 

your  promise." 

He  said,  "I  will.   I  told  you— I  will." 

She  smiled  at  him  and  then  said. 
"Now  I  think,  you'd  better  go." 

He  stood  up,  still  feeling  the  tears 
in  him,  and  slowly  backed  away  from 
the  bench.  He  wanted  to  speak,  to 
tell  her  about  the  terrible  and  won- 
derful feeling  that  was  in  him,  but 
the  words  had  choked  in  his  throat. 
"S'long,"  he  said. 

"Goodbye,  Charlie— you  promised 
now." 

He  wheeled  around,  hurried 
through  the  living  room  and  hallway, 
ran  through  the  kitchen.  That  same 
sweet-sick  smell  of  the  house  came 
into  his  nose,  and  he  threw  open  the 
screen  door.  And  then  there  was  the 
cold  and  fresh  and  clean  winter  air 
of  coming  evening  sweeping  over  him 
as  he  ran  down  the  back  steps,  through 
the  snow,  and  across  the  yard. 


An  Additional 
Shipment  Just  Received ! 

ARGUS 

C3       f^    Vl 
FLASH 
CAMERA 


Takes  superb  pictures  in  black  and 
white  or  color  on  standard  35inm 
film.  Coated  F:3.5  lens,  built-in 
synchronizer,  coupled  rangefinder. 
Complete  with  flash  gun  and 
eveready  case. 
Excise  tax  included 74.71 


CAMERA  CO.  I 

EVANSTON  STORE 

1645  ORRINCTON  AVENUE 

CHICAGO     —      34      N.      CLARKE      ST. 


In    the    bull    sessions 


they  all  agree... 

that  for  the  smoothest  sport  jack- 
ets, slacks  and  sweaters  you  have 
to  go  to 

S  e  I  i  g's 


SELIG'S 

Store  For  Men 


290  Church  St. 


Ore.  6505 


AUTOS   FOR   REXT 

Hours,  day,  week,  or  month 
We  have 

Late  Model  Fords,  Chevrolet*,  Plyniouths 

Radio  Equipped 

Ball  Drive-it-;^ourself 


613  Chicago  Ave. 


Greenleaf  0013 
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There's  plenty  of  college  spirit  in  AIR-O-MAGICs . . .  plus 

88  comfort-construction  features  that  have  mode  them  the 

most  talked-about,  waiked-obout  shoes  on  the  campus! 

Patented,  hond-moulded  innersoles  guard  against 

irritating  ridges  and  wrinkles.  You'll  like  the 

way  they  look,  the  way  they  fit, 

the  way  they  wear.  And 

AIR-O-MAGICs  ore  as  easy 

on  the  budget  as  they 

are  on  your  feet. 

NO  breakmg-in! 

Mi,der  '  ly 


SOLD     BY     LEADING 
STORES    EVERYWHERE 

MARION  SHOE   DIVISION,  Daly  Bros.  Shoe  Co..  Inc.,  Marion,  Indian* 


DICHOTOMY   COMMEIL 
FAUT 

Oh  laughing  time,  oh  bold  and  ner- 
vous fear -filled  time, 
.\n  hour  in  the  sun  and  air 
and  dipped  in  poison. 
Li?ht  of  man  and  woman 
and  voices 
and  skin 
and  lip  lashes. 
Wind  of  mechanical   clinking  and 
crashing. 
Crashes  and  lashes  and  burns. 
Bitter  lips  of  acid,  poison  air  of  pois- 
oned breath  and  birth- 
Is  all  birth  bitter  to  taste  and  touch? 
Oh  quiet  time,  oh  heaving  cowardly 

time. 
,\n   age   in    the   dark   ^\ithin— within, 
within. 
Black  peace— a  moment. 
So  Ijreathe  now.  Gulp,  gasp,  gasp; 
and  hold  the  cool  gnawing  off; 
the  drawing  to  the  sun  and  air 
and  poison. 
Claw   and  scratch  and   beg  and   tear 

flesh! 
For  between  in  and  otn 
or  out  and  in 
is  no  thing, 
no  place, 
no  peace, 
no  time. 

bv    Millon    Schwartz 
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Wc  have  cm . . .  The  csKntial'. 


it        of  your  courses  highttghted       it 

jj        and  packed  into  a  nutshell,      ^ 

for  quick  thorough  review  I 

^rl(  to  lee  the  famous 

lOllEGE    OUTlinE    SERIES 


CONDENSED 
CONCISE 
COMPLETE 

ami 

HYMARX 

COURSE  OUTLINES 

Exclusive  in  Evanston  at 


r  lortnwesL 


ern 


CO-OP 


1726  ORRINGTOX 
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"Okay,  I'll  bet  you  all  of  Argentina  and  half  of  Australia  and 
I'll  raise  you  my  last  pack  of  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum." 


"It's  no  bet,  Pal  — you  gotta  have  a  »ure  thing 
to  risk  your  last  pack  of  swell-tasting  Dentyne 
Chewing  Gum  !  For  my  money,  Dentyne  wins  on 
flavor  and  on  the  way  it  helps  keep  teeth  white." 

Dentyne  Gum  —  Made  Only  By  Adams 
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Jazz  criticism  in  tiie  nation's  Fourth 
Estate  is  open  to  pretty  much  any- 
body .  .  .  except,  I  suppose,  the  guys 
who  actually  ought  to  be  writing 
about  it— the  men  of  music  with  fine 
technical  knowledge,  and  purpose, 
and  direction. 

They're  probably  not  men  of  let- 
ters, for  the  most  part.  Some  even 
are  confused  about  their  place  in  the 
realm,  and  while  their  musical  con- 
tributions may  be  peerless,  their  think- 
ing is  often  confused.  Quite  natural- 
ly, however,  it's  difficult  for  men  in 
the  heart  of  jazz  to  appraise  the  music 
objectively,  without  passion. 

Take  exception  in  the  case  of 
Brother  Stanley  Kenton. 

Recently  he  was  responsible  for  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  contemporary 
modern  jazz — covering  his  own  band 
and  piuposes.  other  bands  and  musi- 
cians, and  music  in  general— and 
you'll  rarely  find  anything  like  it  in 
any  of  the  trade  magazines.  The  stuff 
is  significant. 

In  its  Jan.  14  issue,  Down  Beat 
magazine  queried  Stan  and  devoted  a 
full  page  and  a  half  to  his  answers. 
The  magazine's  permission  to  quote 
parts  of  the  article  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged, because  Kenton's  \-iew^s 
are  thoroughly  worth  knowing  .  .  . 
Quote:  "this  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  a  top  band  leader  has 
frankly  assessed  the  industry  for  press 
publication." 

Says  Stan:  "The  priine  thing  is  tJrat 
jazz  must  have  the  communicative 
feeling  of  u'ar?nth  from  individual 
musicians.  Jazz  is  primarily  a  sound 
rather  than  an  essential  rhythm  .  .  . 
and  don't  misunderstand— the  inte- 
grated composition  is  the  thing,  not 
the  solo  forensics  of  the  men  con- 
cerned." 

"Jazz  u'ill  dominate  and  swalloxu  up 
the  classical  as  we  know  it  here." 

About  Woody  Herman:  "The  (late) 
Herman  hand  jvas  the  greatest  white 
hand  ever  organized  .  .  .  it  had  a  con- 
stant pulsation,  (although)  it  wasn't 
elaborate   enough    harmonically." 

About  be-bop:   "It's  done  more  for 


by  Bill  Bennett 

music  than  anything  .  .  .  it's  educating 
the  people  to  new  intervals  and 
sounds.  Bop  will  blend  with  the  main 
body  of  jazz.  .  .  ." 

.About  Benny  Goodman:  "Benny  is 
definitely  finished  .  .  .  he  refuses  to 
progress,  evidently  barely  even  listens 
to  music  anymore,  doesn't  hear  what 
the  young  musicians  hear  harmonical- 
ly today." 

About  other  bands:  "Ellington  still 
is  playing  jazz.  The  McKi7iley  band 
does  some  good  tliiyjgs  but  doesn't 
completely  feel  arranger  Eddie  Sau- 
ter's  music.  As  for  Raeburn,  a  hand 
playing  jazz  should  never  play  any- 
thing the  Boston  Symphony  can  cut 
them  doing  .  .  .  the  Thornhill  band  is 
not  playing  much  jazz. 

"The  greatest  dance  band  in  the 
country  is  Lombardo.  He's  studied 
tempos,  knows  them  cold." 

About  the  l)est  Kenton  record:  "Of 
those  released.  Artistry  in  Percussion 
is  the  most  finished  thing  musically. 
CoLL.\BORATiON  is  technically  our  best 
recording." 

-About  the  band  itself:  "It  reflects 
me  as  u'ell  as  my  musicians,  and  I  have 
within  me  tremendous  aggression  and 
drive  which  have  to  be  expressed  in 
my  music.  Criticisms  are  often  justi- 
fied .  .  .  but  I  can  move  to  correct 
them  only  as  fast  as  I  campletely 
realize   them   myself. 

"]Ve  have  added  Latin  influences 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
limitations  of  ordinary  4-4  rhythm. 

"Our  music  must  broaden  in  coloi\ 
dynamics,  harmonics,  emotion  .  .  . 
our  jazz  is  dissonant  and  often  stri- 
dent:  so  is  the  age  in  which  we  live 
and  the  people  to  whom  we  play. 

"I  know  one  thing  for  sure:  if  I 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again.  I  would 
play  the  music  I  wanted  and  believed 
in  from  the  start  .  .  .  instead  of 
Ir^tening  to  the  u'heel-chair  brigade 
and  all  its  band  advice. 

"I  myself  am  no  great  piano  player 
but  play  exactly  as  I  like  to  hear  it 
played  in  a  band  .  .  .  color  sounds 
and  embellishments,  like  Thornhill." 


Easter 

comes  early 
this  year! 

SUNDAY 
MARCH  28th 


DON  SAVILLE 

at 
LONDON'S 

is  displaying  a  profusion  of 
flowers  for  the  Easter  season 


Easfer  Lilies 
Blooming  Plants 
Box  of  Spring  Flowers 
Costume  Corsages 

Easter  Flowers 
Telegraphed  Anywhere 


J 
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ons 


ftoidcr 
Skip     , 


1712  Sherman  Ave. 

Just   north   of   Varsity   Theater 
UNI.  7542  UNI.  0632 
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for  a 
Happy  Easter 
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We  Specialize 
in  Corsages 

"^4^^ 

We  deliver 
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and  teiegrapli 
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CENTRAL 

'^^X, 

FLORISTS 

'^^12116 

Oiilral         I  \l.  P.IJll 
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GREETING  CARDS 

Stationery  and  Cards 
for  e\ery  occasion 

DAVIS  CARD   SHOP 

"The  House  of  Cards"' 

(lU  Davis  Si.  1X1.7711 


(1^  fS 


BALI    BRASSIERE   CO-,   'NC     New  York  •  Chicago  .  Los  Angeles 


Bird's  Eye  View 

and  being  jealously  proud  ot  our 
\irility,  ^vc'rc  makino;  our  tails  t'cwcr 
and  shorter. 

Snowed  In 

1  he  other  night  at  a  dance,  a  friend 
of  ours  asked  our  party  to  meet  his 
party  for  a  few  drinks  and  a  late  snack 
at  a  spot  of  his  choosing.  Wc  were 
amenable  to  the  whole  idea  when  we 
saw  how  intent  he  was  on  getting  us 
there.  It  seems  that  this  place  was, 
according  to  him,  a  private  clid)  with 
locked  doors,  passwords  and  all  sorts 
ol  lasciiiating  undemocratic  mvster- 
ies  surrounding  it.  He  knew  the  man- 
ager and  coidd  get  us  in.  .Since  the 
t^\c)  j)ariies  were  going  o\er  in  differ- 
ciu  cars,  our  friend  was  most  carefid 
to  Avarn  lis  to  wait  outside  for  him  if 
^\■e  arii\ed  first.  For.  he  admonished, 
if  we  tried  to  enter  withoiu  him.  there 
"might  be  a  scene." 

.Since  we  love  scenes,  and  since  there 
\\as  a  \ehement  blizzard  in  progress 
when  \\-v  arri\ed.  we  decided  to  aban- 
don all  caution,  and  knock  on  the 
dooi  of  .\ndre's.  Sonuhow  we  felt 
no  particular  exaltation  when  we 
^^alked  right  into  the  obscure  little 
bar,  a  crowded  bar  at  that,  resting  in 
conspicuouslv  on  East  Superior  Street. 
W'v  ^verc  being  merry  as  coidil  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  fact  that  an 
acccMdionist  was  walking  aroiuid  the 
eiuiosuic  making  reedv,  jjiercing 
noises,  -Lvhen  we  realized  that  almost 
an  houi  had  gone  bv  and  our  exclu- 
^i\e  fiientl  and  companv  had  not  ar- 
ri\cd.  \\'e  had  completely  forgotten 
aboin  him  \\-hen  he  and  his  partv 
cam-  in  siii\ering  from  ha\ing  waited 
ill  from  oi  the  ]5lacc  for  ^vell  over  an 
hoiii.  He  was  quite  amazed  to  find 
lis  lomloit.ibh  inside  and  wanted  to 
know  win  wc  hadn't  followed  his  In- 
sinictioiis  and  ^\•aited  outside.  Wc 
stroiinh  Mispected  thai  though  we 
were  there,  a  reality  before  him,  he 
couldn't  belic\e  th.it  we  coidd  get  in 
v\iihoiii  him.  W'c'  m,a\  be  reading 
ihiims  into  the  situation,  but  we  think 
iM  saw  him  staring  mcnacingh  at  the 
manager   as   \vc'   lefl.    iie\  c-r   to   return. 

Jewel  Theft 

Wc  were  .1  hit  siiipiised  and  some- 
\\hal  iiulii;naiit  to  learn  from  P/c  masf- 
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azine  that  the  men  of  Xorth^vesiern 
have  been  \ictiinized  by  the  women. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Xorthwestern's 
Lakeside  Campus,"  appearing  in  a 
recent  issue,  the  writer  speaks  touch- 
ingly  of  a  sweet  old  custom  we  are 
supposed  to  have  around  here.  It  goes 
something  like  this.  When  a  boy  and 
girl  become  that  way  about  each 
other,  they  exchange  fraternity  and 
sorority  pins.  Now  we've  been  aware 
of  pinnings  for  some  time,  but  in  all 
goings-on  of  that  kind  that  we'\e  come 
across,  the  lad  surrendered  his  gold 
and  pearls,  but  the  girl  avariciously 
held  on  to  hers,  thus  having  two. 
We've  always  thought  the  whole  thing 
smacked  of  injustice,  but  were  a  little 
afraid  of  changing  anything  in  tlic 
nice  system  for  fear  that  the  whole 
beautifid  structure  would  tiunble 
down.  But  now  nothing  can  stop  us 
since  Pic  brazenly  told  the  world  thai 
lie.  We  have  a  few  things  on  oiu 
mind  and  feel  it's  time  to  unload 
them. 

First  of  all,  if  the  custom  were  to 
exchange  pins,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  possibly  during  one  of  those  an- 
noying wars,  the  girls  managed  to  sup- 
press the  information  until  it  died. 
Girls  simply  don't  give  pins  any  more. 
Further,  girls  don't  even  buy  their  own 
beer  unless  they  like  to  drink  alone. 
Lake  or  no  lake  at  Northwestern,  we'll 
tell  Pic  and  anyone  else  who  is  inter- 
ested that  the  lot  of  men  around  here 
is  not  a  happy  one.  It's  not  too  bad 
before  they  get  tied  up  Avith  a  girl. 
Then  at  least  they  have  their  fratern- 
ity  badges   identifying   them   as   ^vell- 


rounded  college  men.  But  when  they 
pin  someone,  they  have  to  walk 
around  with  bare  sweaters.  Then,  of 
course,  they  might  be  taken  for  any- 
thing. No,  Pic.  the  boys  don't  get 
sorority  pins.  We  think  it's  time  they 
get  smart  and  demand  them.  Your 
error  was  a  natin-al  one.   'Well,  almost. 


Make  Your  Appointment. 


at  • 

The  TRIM  • 

BARBER  SHOP  • 

Two  Blocks  from  Campus         A 
No  Waiting  -  5  Chairs  A 

Downstairs — North  Shore  Hotel  " 


KEEP  UP  YOUR   PEP  WITH 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX 

USE  THE  FINEST 

PARKE-DAVIS  TAKA-COMBEX 

AT 

r  HOOS   DRUG   STORE  ^ 

SHERMAN  &  CLARK 


i\EW 

CLASSIC 

LOOK 


is  a  dressed  up  version  of  the  tail- 
ored classic.  The  full  skirt  has  un- 
pressed  pleats  at  the  hips  .  .  .  front 
and  back  .  .  .  that  fall  in  soft  folds. 
Tlie  white  collar  'n  cuffs  are  detach- 
able ...  in  navv.  black.    Sizes  1013. 

S22.95 


Katherine  Smith 
Ferguson 

1636  Chicago  Ave. 
Evanston 
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TAIL  FEATHERS 


"Honey,  ah  lo\es  yo'  bathing  suit." 
"Sho'  nuffr" 
"Man,  it  sho'  do.  " 

*  *  * 

What's  a  college  humor  magazine 
censor? 

That's  a  guy  that  sees  three  mean- 
ings to  a  joke  that  has  only  two 
meanings. 

*  *         * 

When  a  girl  finds  she  isn't  the  onlv 
pebble   on    the   beach,   she   generally 

becomes  a  little  boulder. 

*  *         * 

They  say  that  it  you  don't  drink, 
smoke,  or  run  around  with  women, 
you'll  live  longer. 

It's  a  lie. 

It  only  seems  longer. 

*  #         » 

Henry  Morgan  tells  the  one  about 
the  secretary  of  a  Hollywood  film  star 
who  didn't  keep  the  records  straight. 
At  present  the  film  lovely  is  credited 
with  having  two  more  divorces  than 

marriages. 

*  #  * 

Geographical  experts  may  disagree, 
but  we  still  contend  that  Biooklyn  is 
a  borough  hounded  on  the  north  by 

Manhattan. 

*  *         * 

Georgie  Jessel  knows  a  girl  who  had 
her  face  lifted,  but  he  says  the  thief 
didn't  do  a  very  good  job. 

*  *  * 

And    [immv    Durante    just    nose    a 

girl. 

*  *         * 

There  are  many  tollegc  girls 
throughout  the  country  who  find  them- 
selves with  free  hours.  Are  these  the 
girls  without  any  class? 

*  «  * 

"We'll  have  to  rehearse  that,  "  said 
the  undertaker,  as  the  coffin  fell  oiu 
of    the    car.  Cnhnnns 

*  *  * 

I'he  bather's  clothes  were  strewed 
By  the  winds  that   left  her  nude. 
When  a  man  came  along, 
.\ik1  unless  I  am  wrong, 
Voii  expected  this  lint'  to  be  lewd. 

Voo  Doo 


She  learned  to  love. 
She  learned  to  hate, 
She  learned  a  car 
Would  carry  eight. 
She  learned  to  smoke, 
.\nd  how  to  tell 
Wood  alcohol 
By  taste  or  smell. 
She  learned  to  coax, 
She  learned  to  tease. 
She  learned  a  new  way 
Of  cooking  cheese, 
She  learned  to  neck. 
And  break  a  date. 
She's  ready  now 
To  graduate. 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  girls  have 

the  animal  instinct?  .  .  .  .mink! 

*  *  « 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  wide-eyed  Freshman  asks— loud 
thunder  crashing:  "What  is  Evil, 
Good,  or  God?" 

The  noble  Sophomore  says— gold 
sun  bright  shining:  "THIS  is  Evil, 
Good,  and  God!" 

The  pompous  Junior  thinks— light 
fog  soft  creeping:  "IS  there  Evil, 
Good,  or  God?" 

The  weary  Senior  shouts— dark 
clouds  fast  forming:  "Quick!  I  need 
a  job,  O  God!" 

C.  Church 


"And  noM'  if  the  footljall  team  will  step  forward  to  receive 
their  letters  .   .   ."* 
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Forget  the  principle  of  the  thing — this  is 
money!  That's  right — legal  tender  ...  in 
folding  quantities  ...  as  high  as  fifteen 
bucks — that's  what  Pepsi-Cola  Company 
pays  for  gags  and  such-like  you  send  in 
and  we  print.  Procedure?  Simple — send 
your  stuff,  marked  with  your  name,  ad- 
dress, school  and  class,  to  Easy  Money 
Dept.,  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.  All  contributions  become  the 


property  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  We  pay  only 
for  those  we  print, 

W  ill  getting  "Pepsi-Cola"  into  your  gag 
hurt  its  chances?  Don't  be  naive,  chums. 
^  e  like  it.  So,  if  you  should  wind  up  with 
a  rejection  slip  clutched  in  your  hot  little 
fist,  that  won't  be  the  reason.  Well,  don't 
just  sit  there!  Pick  up  that  pencil  —  get 
your  stuff  started  now.  There's  Kasy 
Money  waiting! 


■•••••••••••••••••••••••**-,^* 


LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 


Here's  the  gag  that  won  a  M.  M.  (Mas- 
ter Moron)  degree — and  a  fast  two  bucks 
— for  Ben  Ornoff,  of  Univ.  of  ISorth 
Carolina,  in  the  November  contest: 

Our  minor-league  moron,  Mortimer, 
caused  considerable  furore  in  local  cir- 
cles by  entering  one  of  our  better  bis- 
tros and  calling  for  a  Pepsi-Cola,  ^'hen 
served,  he  proceeded  to  glug  it  down 
with  not  one,  but  six,  straws.  Ques- 
tioned as  to  his  motives,  Mortimer  care- 
fully removed  all  six  straws  from  his 
mouth  and  replied  with  considerable 
hauteur:  "So  I  can  drink  six  times  as 
much  Pepsi,  natch!" 


Put  one  and  one  together — and  you  get 
a  He-She  gag.  Three  bucks  each  to  Duane 
O.  McDowell  of  So.  Dakota  State  College: 
Albert  M.  Dredge  of  Duquesne  Univ.: 
Emmett  Carniody  of  Manhattan  College: 
and  Alfred  Shapiro  of  New  York  Univ.,  re- 
spectively, for  these  specimens: 

She:  And  what  position  do  you  play  on  the 
football  team? 

He:    Oh,  sort  of  crouched  and  bent  over. 

*  «        * 

She:  Why  don't  you  park  the  car  by  this 
sign? 

He:    You're  not  allowed  to  park  here. 

She:  Don't  be  silly.  The  sign  says  ^^Fine 
for  Parking"! 

*  *        # 

He:    Your  eyes  sparkle  like  Pepsi-Cola. 

She:  Tell  me  more.  I  drink  it  up. 

*  #        * 

She  Scot:  Sandv,  'tis  a  sad  loss  you've  had 
in  the  death  of  your  wife. 

He  Scot:  Aye,  'tis  that.  'Twas  just  a  week 
ago  the  doctor  told  her  to  dilute 
her  medicine  in  Pepsi-Cola,  and 
she  hadna'  time  to  take  but  half 
the  bottle. 

^  Tp  -Jp 

Current  quotation  on  these  is  $3  each 
for  any  we  buy.  Sure^  but  everything^ s 
over-priced  these  days. 


EXTRA  ADDED 
ATTRACTION 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we're 
going  to  review  all  the  stuff  we've 
bought,  and  the  item  we  think  was 
best  of  all  is  going  to  get  an  extra 

$100.00 


Earle  S.  Schlegel  of  Lehigh  Univ. 
also  came  up  with  two  bucks  for  his 
moron  gag.  JT  hv  don^t  you  get  on 
the  gravy  train?  Two  bucks  each  for 
every  moron  joke  we  buy. 

I  *•*•••••••••■*•***■*•••**•**•■*■* 


DAFFY  DEFINITIONS 


^  e're  not  just  sure  who's  daffv — but 
w^e  sent  one  frog  apiece  to  Don  Mc- 
Caulev,  Baylor  Univ.:  Edward  TUhit- 
taker,  Boston  Univ.;  Joy  Duvall,  Univ. 
of  Cliicago:  Charles  R.  Meissner,  Jr., 
Lehigh  i  niv.;  and  James  O.  Snider, 
Baylor  Univ.,  for  these  gems: 


Lipstick — something  which  adds 
and  flavor  to  the  old  pastime. 


cole 


Controversy — one  Pepsi — two  people. 
Worm — a  caterpillar  with  a  shave. 
Rival — the  guy  who  gives  your  girl  a 

Pepsi. 
Steam — water  gone  crazy  over  the  heat. 

*        *        * 
So  iie're  subsidizing  lunacy.  Okay 
—  but  it's  still  a  buck  apiece  for  any 
of  these  ue  buy. 


GET  FUNNY. . .  WIN  MONEY. . .  WRITE  A  TITLE 


99 


Ever  play  "pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey?"  Well,  this  is  pretty  much  the  same 
idea — and  never  mind  the  obvious  cracks.  S5  each  for  the  best  captions.  Or 
send  in  your  own  idea  for  a  cartoon.  $10  for  just  the  idea  .  .  .  $15  if  you  draw 
it  ...  if  we  buy  it. 

Here's  how  we  split  the  take  for  cartoon  drawings,  ideas  and  captions  in  the 
November  contest;  $15  each  to  Jay  Cluck  of  Berkeley,  Calif,  and  Herbert  John 
Brammeier,  Jr.  of  St.  Louis  Univ.:  $10  to  //.  Dick  Clarke  of  Univ.  of  Oklahoma; 
and  $)5  each  to  \  irgil  Daniel  of  George  fUashington  Univ.,  Frances  Charlton  of 
If  illiam  and  Alary  College,  and  Sidney  B.  Flynn  of  St.  Louis  Univ. 


